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religion. In short, if a suitable instrument could be found, it
was not impossible to deflect the anger of Wilkes's followers
into an attack on the Catholics, precisely as, before the
Revolution, Tsarist agents turned the discontent of Russian
workers and peasants into a pogrom against Jews.
The instrument does not, in this case, seem to have been an
agent of any person or any group: the explosion was, as near
as can be in politics, a spontaneous combustion.  Lord George
Gordon, the instigator of the riots, had no other advisers but
his own feeble mind and a bundle of half-crazed Protestant
tracts, the most venomous of which came from a Scottish
source, the "heritors of Carluke."   He was the youngest son
of the Duke of Gordon, and sat for the pocket borough of
Ludgershall.   The Government, needing the borough for its
own purposes, arranged with the Duke to make Lord William
Gordon Lord Admiral of Scotland in return for Ludgershall
being turned over to them.  Here was proof, to Lord George,
that the Popish plot was directed against him personally.   On
Friday, the 2nd of June,  1780, he attended the House of
Commons to present a petition against a recent and mild
Catholic Relief Act.   Large and angry crowds escorted him,
decorated with Wilkes's blue cockade despite the disapproval
of the originator.   They gravely manhandled some of the
members, tearing the wigs off two lords and chasing a bishop
across the leads of several Westminster houses.   When they
were persuaded to disperse, they robbed a number of Catholic
chapels on their way home.
After a lull on Saturday, the same persons, as far as could be
judged, resumed their activity on a larger scale. Moorfields,
a Catholic district, was sacked and burned on Sunday. On
Monday Smithfield and parts of Wapping were devastated, all
Catholic houses being carefully pillaged and then burned.
Even sympathizers with religious tolerance found their houses
destroyed: so too did judges and lawyers for their presumed
desire to support the law. No adequate authority to check the
riot existed. Most of Wilkes's poorer followers were in the front
ranks of the rioters; some of his richer ones were charged with
complicity, but most of them had timorously retired behind
their own shutters.